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A. 

Alger^s  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life,  noticed,  870. 

Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,  New,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  673. 

Arnold,  Prof  A.  N.,  article  by,  816. 

Athanasius  and  the  Arian  Contro¬ 
versy,  article  on,  by  C.  F.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  D.D.,  1. 

Atwater,  Prof  L.  H,  article  by,  65. 

Author  of  the  Apocalypse,  The,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  11.  D.  C.  Robbins, 
819.  Reasons  for  the  following 
discussion,  319;  the  majority  of 
leading  Gerniian  writers  deny  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse, 
319  ;  the  Apocalypse  discarded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
820 ;  External  arguments  —  the 
belief  and  testimony  of  the  early 
fathers,  and  the  church  itself,  322 ; 
the  shepherd  of  Hermas,  322  ;  Ig¬ 
natius,  322  ;  Polycarp,  323  ;  Pa- 
pius,  323  ;  Melito,  324  ;  Justin 
Martyr,  325 ;  many  indirect  yet 
plain  references  to  the  Apocalypse, 
326  ;  Polycrates,  326 ;  Eusebius 
and  Irenaeus,  327 ;  Hippolytus, 
330  :  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Tertullian,  331 ;  Origen,  332  ;  Cyp¬ 
rian,  Victorinus,  and  writers  of 
the  fourth  century,  333 ;  Augustine 
and  Jerome,  334  ;  authority  of 
certain  councils,  335 ;  the  alleged 
testimony  against  the  authorship 
of  the  Apocalypse,  335 ;  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  opponents  of  the  Mon- 
tanists,  336  ;  of  Marcion,  336 ;  of 
Caius,  337 ;  the  testimony  of  Di¬ 
onysius  of  Alexandria,  339 ;  hesi¬ 
tation  of  Eusebius,  343  ;  the  objec¬ 
tion,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  in 
the  Peschito  version,  344;  proof 
that  John  the  Apostle  was  the  au¬ 
thor  from  declarations  in  the  book, 
551 ;  assertions  in  the  book,  that 
the  author’s  name  was  John,  551 ; 
no  other  designation,  given  with 


the  name  of  John,  552 ;  the  diocese 
of  the  Apostle  John  in  the  region 
of  the  seven  churches,  552;  the 
words  “  I,  John,  who  am  also  your 
brother,”  etc.,  in  ch.  i.  9,  553 ; 
objections  to  the  Johannean  au¬ 
thorship  in  the  words  “  Rejoice 
over  her.  Heaven,”  etc.  xix.  20; 
and  xxi.  14,  555;  alleged  difier- 
ences  in  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  other  writ¬ 
ings  of  John,  556 ;  the  general 
diiferences  alleged,  unimportant, 
558 ;  many  points  of  agreement 
between  John’s  writings,  559 ;  the 
external  victories  of  Christ  neces¬ 
sarily  prominent  in  the  Apocalypse, 
560;  the  symbolic  mystical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Apocalypse,  561 ;  it 
has  an  air  of  severity  and  sharp¬ 
ness,  561 ;  the  manner  of  quoting 
from  the  Old  Testament,  563 ;  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  style,  564 ;  its  irregu¬ 
larity  and  abruptness  of  style,  565 ; 
the  Hebraistic  character  of  the 
style,  567 ;  words  found  in  the 
other  writings  and  not  in  the  Apoc- 
alyp  se,  and  the  reverse,  569  ^proof 
of  Johannean  authorship  in  the  use 
or  omission  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
the  same  words  as  in  the  other 
writings  of  John,  573;  similarity 
of  imagery  in  the  Apoijalypse  and 
John’s  other  writings,  577;  Christ 
the  bridegroom  of  the  church,  577 ; 
voice  and  hearing  used  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  sense,  hunger  and  thirst  and 
the  water  of  life,  577  ;  likeness  of 
sentiment  to  theGospel  and  Epistles, 
578;  a  necessary  difference  in  re¬ 
gard  to  invisible  and  spiritual  agen¬ 
cy,  580 ;  different  representations 
of  antichrist,  581 ;  a  double  resur¬ 
rection,  582 ;  recapitulation,  582. 

Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  article 
on,  by  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.D , 
495  ;  authoi’ship,  a  matter  of  t<  >  i- 
[  mony,  495 ;  recajpulation  of  lurmer 
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arguments,  496 ;  the  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  Mosaic  authorship, 
remarkably  strong,  497 ;  deniers 
of  this  authorship  would  make  light 
of  an  explicit  statement  to  that 
effect  in  the  Pentateuch,  498 ;  they 
make  light  of  the  authority  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  499 ;  the  evidence 
for  the  Mosaic  authorship,  liable  to 
no  decisive  or  even  strong  objection, 
600 ;  the  objections  of  Dr.  Davidson 
to  be  particularly  noticed,  500 ; 
objectors  ttonfine  themselves  to 
what  is  called  “the  higher  criti¬ 
cism  ”  in  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  Pentateuch,  501 ;  positive 
objections,  —  statements  and  allu¬ 
sions  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic 
authorship,  502  ;  Von  Bohlen's  ob¬ 
jections,  502;  arithmetical  errors, 
502  ;  the  numbering  of  the  people 
near  the  Red  Sea,  504  ;  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  procuring  lambs  lor  the  pass- 
over,  607 ;  the  great  disproportion 
of  families  in  the  first  census,  509  : 
disproportion  of  the  numbers  of 
first-born  sons  to  the  fighting  men. 
509  ;  errors  in  regard  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  611 ;  this  class  of  objections 
an  appeal  to  our  ignorance  of  facts, 
511 ;  the  turtle  doves  not  to  be 
found  in  the  wilderness,  511 ;  the 
wilderness  not  a  region  utterly 
desolate,  513  ;  the  Sinaitic  penin¬ 
sula,  not  now  a  scene  of  utter  des¬ 
olation,  614 ;  statements  on  this 
subject  from  Dr.  Robinson  and 
other  travellers,  516 ;  as  to  the 
desert  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  southern  border  of  Palestine, 
519;  the  present  condition  of  the 
desert,  not  an  index  of  its  former 
productiveness,  523 ;  statement  of 
undeniable  facts  in  proof  of  this, 
523;  the  conditions  under  which 
the  march  of  the  Israelites  was 
performed,  526 ;  quotation  from 
Bunsen  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  wilderness,  528  ;  historical 
and  other  notices  in  .the  Penta¬ 
teuch  implying  a  post-Mosaic  ori¬ 
gin,  529  ;  changes  may  have  been 
made  in  the  text,  530 ;  objection 
from  the  statement  that  “  the  Ca- 
naanite  was  then  in  the  land,”  532; 
(be  words  “  In  Kirjath  Arba,  the 


same  is  Hebron,”  533 ;  the  name 
“Hormah”  in  Num.  xiv.  45,  an 
anachronism,  535  ;  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 
“  these  are  the  kings  that  reifrned 
in  the  land  of  Edom  before  tLero 
reigned  any  king  over  Israel,”  536; 
Gen.  xl.  15,  “1  was  taken  away 
out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,” 
637;  Lev.  xviii.  28  “That  the 
land  spue  not  you  out  also  when 
ye  defile  it,”  etc.,  537;  Ex.  vi.  26, 
27,  “These  are  that  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  whom  the  Lord  said,” 
etc.,  538 ;  Ex.  xi.  3,  “  Moreover 
the  man  Moses  was  very  great,” 
etc.,  538  ;  Num.  xii.  3,  “  Now  the 
man  Moses  was  very  meek,”  539 ; 
the  formula  “  unto  this  day,”  539; 
the  names  Dan  and  Laish,  549; 
Ex.  xvi.  35, 36,  “  And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  cat  manna  forty 
years,”  etc.,  542 ;  Moses’  knowing 
the  situation  of  Gcrizim  and  Ebal 
impossible,  543 ;  from  the  name 
Gilgal,  544  ;  the  shekel  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  544 ;  the  word  “  prophet,” 
545 ;  Num.  xv.  32,  the  man  that 
gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath, 
545 ;  supposed  proofs  that  the  writ¬ 
er  of  the  Pentateuch  must  have 
lived  in  Palestine,  546 ;  “  legendary 
and  traditional  elements,  involving 
insuperable  inconsistencies,”  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Mosaic  authorship, 
549  ;  consideration  of  certain  neg¬ 
ative  objections,  725 ;  striking  omis¬ 
sions,  725;  insufficient  difference 
between  the  language  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  and  that  of  books  written 
about  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
726 ;  this  objection  admits  of  a 
threefold  answer,  726;  the  pro¬ 
gressive  character  of  the  legislation, 
730 ;  the  unsuitableness  of  sections 
and  paragraphs,  often  noticed  in 
the  Pentateuch,^  731 ;  repetitions 
and  alleged  contradictions,  732; 
narratives  of  different  transactions 
sometimes  brought  in  as  duplicate 
accounts  of  the  same,  734  ;  dupli¬ 
cate  and  conflicting  etymologies, 
736  ;  discrepant  statements,  737 ; 
the  incorporation  of  pre-existing 
materials,  738  ;  the  fundamental 
principle  of  this  objection,  arbitrary, 
739 ;  simple  facts,  explained  by 
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assumptions  far  more  difficult,  740; 
the  chief  statements  on  which  the 
objection  rests  will  not  bear  ex¬ 
amination,  741 ;  the  positions  taken 
cannot  be  consistently  carried  out, 
742 ;  tho  method  of  argument  used 
by  objectors  loose  and  vicious, 
744 ;  view  taken  of  the  subject  by 
Christian  scholars,  747. 

B. 

Bartlett,  S.  C,  D.D.,  articles  by,  495, 
725. 

Bearing  of  Modern  Scientific  Theories 
on  the  Fundamental  Truths  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  The,  article  on,  by  Andrew 
P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  710 ;  statement 
of  the  subject,  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christian  Theism,  untouched 
by  the  discoveries  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence,  711  ;  Pantheism  as  found  in 
the  Greek  philosophy,  to  be  rev¬ 
erenced,  711 ;  the  Pantheistic  ten¬ 
dency  has,  of  late,  been  made  de¬ 
terminate  by  certain  scientific  theo¬ 
ries,  712 ;  none  of  these  theories, 
valid  against  Christian  truths,  713  ; 
our  personality  not  inseparable 
from  our  bodily  organism,  713 ; 
the  relation  of  these  scientific  the¬ 
ories  to  miracles,  714;  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  these  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  714  ;  no 
physical  theory  can  negative  the 
historical  facts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  715  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
divine  element  in  the  scriptures, 
716 ;  the  development-theories  im¬ 
ply  the  divine  personality,  717 ; 
antheism  cannot  account  fbr  the 
eginning  of  the  universe,  717 ;  un¬ 
beginning  existence  necessary,718 ; 
the  bearing  of  general  laws  on  the 
question  of  divine, personality,  719 ; 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  gov¬ 
erned  by  general  laws,  either  uni¬ 
form  or  variable,  749  ;  uniformity 
implies  mind,  720;  this  especially 
true  in  the  light  of  the  latest  pha- 
sis  of  physical  science,  720;  no 
such  harmony  in  nature  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  tho  necessity  of  a  personal 
God,  721 ;  illustrative  examples, 
722 ;  the  divine  personality  should 
be  recognized  in  relation  to  our 
present  national  struggle,  723. 


Beecher's  Redeemer  and  Redeemed, 
noticed,  441. 

BengeVs  Gnomon,  noticed,  213. 

Bird,  Rev.  F.  W.,  articles  by,  127, 
284. 

Brethren  of  Christ,  The,  article  on, 
by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  855. 

Brigham,  Rev.  C.  H.,  article  by,  89. 

Brugseh's  Works,  noticed,  666. 

C. 

Caraites,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Charles  11.  Brigham,  39 ;  residence 
of  the  Caraites  in  Jerusalem,  39  ; 
origin  of  their  name,  40 ;  the  sect 
but  little  known,  40 ;  the  origin  of 
Caraism,  40 ;  Caraism,  a  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  Sadducism,  41 ;  the  Cara¬ 
ites,  as  resembling  the  ancient 
Sadducees,  42 ;  a  preparation  for 
Caraism  in  the  inventions  of  the 
Maronites,  43 ;  tho  labors  of  Acha 
and  Mocha,  43 ;  of  Chahib  and 
Pinchas,  43  ;  a  preparation  for  Ca¬ 
raism  in  the  pretended  Messiahs  of 
the  eighth  century,  44  ;  Anan  ben 
David,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  4  7  ; 
he  taught  the  spirituality  of  God, 
49 ;  his  views  of  Christ  and  the 
founder  of  Islam,  49 ;  liis  method 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  50 ;  his  alteration  of  the 
Jewish  Calendar,  50;  his  theory 
of  the  Sabbath,  62;  claims  for 
new  religious  teachers  a  respectful 
hearing,  53 ;  and  the  right  ahd 
duty  of  free  inejuiry,  53 ;  proclaims 
the  duty  of  missionary  labor  and 
the  dignity  of  the  prophetic  office, 
54 ;  four  peculiarities  of  the  Cara¬ 
ites,  65 ;  aeath  of  Anan  —  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  55  ;  Nissi  ben  Noah,  56 ; 
Benjamin  ben  Moses,  57  ;  Daniel 
ben  Moses  cl  Kumassi,  58 ;  Schod- 
gan,  59  ;  the  progress  of  Caraism, 
greatly  influenced  by  two  Moslem 
sects,  60;  Caraitc  doctors  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
60  ;  Eldad  ha  Dani,  60 ;  Chawi-el- 
Balchi,  61 ;  the  Caraites  of  this 
criod  not  rationalists,  62 ;  the 
ighest  stage  of  Caraism  in  the 
year  900,  63;  some  communities 
of  Caraites  still  remaining,  64. 

Chadhourne,  Prof.  P.  A.,  article  by, 
348. 
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Chester's  Memoirs  of  John  Rogers, 
noticed,  440. 

Clark,  Rev.  S.  D.,  article  by,  449. 

Clarkes  Daleth,  or  the  Homestead  of 
the  Nations,  noticed,  443. 

Coleman,  Lyman,  D.D.,  article  by, 
752. 

Corfdence,  the  youngest  Daughter  of 
Caution,  article  on,  by  Leonard 
Within^ton,  D.D.,  180 ;  the  Bible 
everywhere  gives  token  that  it 
conies  from  an  omniscient  mind, 
180;  all  the  principles  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  rest  on  a  stable  foundation,  180 ; 
the  Bible  makes  provision  for  evils 
which  did  not  exist  when  it  was 
written,  182 ;  its  provisions  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  objections  which  science 
would  hereafter  raise,  183  ;  infan¬ 
tine  views  taken  in  the  Bible  of 
the  material  creation,  183 ;  the  Bi¬ 
ble  has  made  provision  for  these 
objections,  184 ;  it  has  not  foretold 
these  objections,  185 ;  the  Bible 
teaches  the  ignorance  of  man  and 
his  ignorance  after  discovery,  185  ; 
fulness  and  completion  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  science  prematurely, 
187 ;  the  Bible  clearly  insulates  its 
own  province  and  knows  nothing 
beyond  it,  188  ;  it  frequently  cau¬ 
tions  us  to  beware  of  philosophy, 
189 ;  geologists  too  dogmatic,  192 ; 
the  attempts  of  geologists  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
with  geological  discoveries,  194 ; 
quotation  from  Calvin’s  Commen¬ 
taries,  195;  Moses  did  not  intend 
to  teach  geology,  197  ;  many  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Bible  by  geolo¬ 
gists  too  dogmatic  and  positive, 
198;  the  premature  joy  felt  by 
scientific  men  at  some  alleged  sim¬ 
ilitude,  200 ;  geologists  should  be 
less  articulate  and  definite,  202 ; 
the  opinion  that  geology  alone 
proves  a  supernatural  interposition 
among  the  operations  of  nature, 
203. 

Correspondence,  Editorial,  205. 

Craik's  History  of  English  Literature, 
noticed,  439. 

D. 

Dana's  Text  Book  of  noticed, 

443. 


Darj,  Prof  H.  N,  article  by,  673. 

Doctrinal  Attitude  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterians,  The,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  Lyman  H.  Atwater,  05.  ^ 

Doctrine  of  Go(Ls  Providence,  in  it- 
self,  and  in  its  Relations  and  Uses 
The,  article  on,  by  Benjamin  w! 
Dwight,  D.D.,  584 ;  society  ever 
slowly  oscillating  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  another,  584  ;  the  highest 
religious  thought  culminates  in  the 
realization  of  God’s  personal  prov¬ 
idence,  584 ;  the  imagination  ex¬ 
erts  its  highest  powers  in  bringing 
home  the  immortal  objects  or  re¬ 
vealed  faith,  585 ;  God,  the  neces¬ 
sary  counterpart  to  our  own  being, 
587  ;  our  capabilities  for  realizin* 
great  divine  truth,  cannot  now  be 
fully  divined,  587 ;  the  fact  of 
God’s  providence,  588;  this  fact 
intimated  on  every  page  of  the 
Bible,  588 ;  testified  to  by  human 
experience,  and  especially  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  589  ;  God’s  providence 
always  in  an  incomplete  condition, 
590 ;  God’s  providence  testified  to 
in  the  natural  sciences,  591 ;  the 
characteristic  features  of  God’s 
providence,  592;  its  origination 
in  the  humanity  of  God’s  heart, 
592;  the  vast  comprehensiveness 
of  the  plan  of  God’s  providence, 
593  ;  the  government  of  the  world 
by  general  laws,  594 ;  God’s  mak¬ 
ing  all  things  conduce  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  of  his  universal  provi¬ 
dence,  597 ;  his  own  inexorable 
withdrawment  from  human  view 
in  the  management  of  his  provi¬ 
dence,  598;  bis  patience  in  the 
execution  of  his  purposes,  593 ;  two 
leading  authropomorpbic  concep¬ 
tions  of  God’s  providence,  600; 
the  interior  principles  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  God’s  providence, 
601 ;  they  are  twofold  in  their 
form  or  style,  being  either  those  of 
direct  agency  or  simple  permission, 
601 ;  God’s  decrees,  601 ;  God’s  de¬ 
crees  of  two  sorts,  absolute  and  con¬ 
ditional,  603  ;  forms  and  directions 
of  God’s  permissive  providence, 
604;  he  allows  full  scope  to  evil 
human  action,  604  ;  he  allows  men 
to  sway  the  characters  and  desti- 
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Dies  of  others,  605 ;  vast  negations 
of  attainable  good  to  preceding 
generations,  607 ;  great  inequali¬ 
ties  allowed  in  human  experience, 
608 ;  the  promotion  of  the  greatest 
good  the  final  end  of  God’s  provi¬ 
dence,  609 ;  in  all  outward  change, 
Grod  ever  the  same,  610 ;  the  con¬ 
nection  of  God’s  providence  with 
other  things,  611 ;  the  course  of  na¬ 
ture,  fore-ordained,  611 ;  vitalized 
by  the  will  of  God,  612;  the  su¬ 
preme  blessings  of  life,  spiritual, 
613 ;  good  often  conferred  without 
any  use  of  the  outward  course  of 
nature,  613 ;  three  ways  of  con¬ 
ceiving  of  God’s  sovereignty,  615 ; 
connections  of  divine  providence 
with  human  agency,  threefold. 
616;  grace  the  constant  form  of 
his  sovereign  good  will  to  men,  6 1 6 ; 
the  immediate  designs  of  God’s 
rovidence  to  perfect  virtue  in  the 
uman  heart,  616  ;  men  have  but 
little  power  to  interpret  God’s 
providences,  617;  mistakes  of  those 
who  deny  divine  interest  in  human 
affairs,  617  ;  God’s  providence  has 
vast  and  universal  bearings,  618; 
the  function  and  value  of  miracles, 
619 ;  the  connection  of  God’s  prov¬ 
idence  with  his  own  feelings  con¬ 
cerning  it,  620 ;  God  has  demon¬ 
strated  his  love  of  beauty,  622 ; 
thorns  and  briars  have  their  moral 
uses,  623 ;  diseases  teach  useful 
moral  lessons,  625 ;  the  elements 
of  nature  held  in  quiet  action  for 
man’s  good,  627  ;  the  great  generic 
forms  of  God’s  providence,  628  ; 
his  maintenance  of  the  course  of 
nature,  623  ;  the  laws  of  social  life 
and  order,  628 ;  his  gift  of  ordinary 
daily  blessings,  628 ;  his  gift  of 
spiritual  blessings,  630;  great  moral 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God’s  providence,  632 ; 
the  doctrine  not  used  as  it  should 
be  in  the  pulpit,  633. 

Duns,  John,  D.D.,  article  by,  163. 

Duns*s  Biblical  Natural  Science,  not¬ 
iced,  210. 

Dwight,  B.  W.,  Dr.,  article  by,  584. 

E. 

Egyptology,  Oriental  Travel  and  Dis¬ 


covery,  articles  on,  by  J.  P.  Thomp¬ 
son,  b.D.,  425,  666. 

Examination  of  Philip,  iii.  2  and  Rev. 
XX.  4,  article  by  Prof.  John  J. 
Owen,362 ;  the  resurrection  spoken 
of  in  Philip.,  a  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  dead,  363 ;  why  should 
Paul  have  so  earnestly  labored  to 
attain  to  this  resurrection,  364 ; 
the  resurrection  to  which  he  as¬ 
pired  of  a  more  special  significancy, 
365 ;  the  Greek  word  used,  not 
avdffTcuris  but  i^avdaraais,  365 ;  the 
latter  term  equivalent  to  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead  in  1  Pet.  i.  3, 
and  Acts  iv.  2,  366  ;  “  the  dead  ” 
does  not  mean  the  wicked  dead, 
367  ;  a  prior  resurrection  of  the 
pious  dead  taught  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  368 ;  the  day  of 
judgment  not  a  day  of  twenty-tour 
hours,  369 ;  a  prior  resurrection 
plainly  taught  in  Rev.  xx.  4,  5, 
370 ;  the  thousand  years  of  Satan’s 
confinement  and  of  the  martyr- 
reign  not  contemporaneous,  871 ; 
the  prior  resurrection  physical,  and 
not  merely  symbolical,  371 ;  what 
persons  are  to  reign  in  the  second 
thousand  years,  373;  the  “living 
again  ”  here  spoken  of,  a  reviviu 
of  the  martyr  spirit,  373 ;  not  a 
mere  increase  of  happiness  and 
joy  for  departed  saints,  375;  it  is 
a  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  saints 
and  martjrs,  375;  this  proved  by 
the  antithetical  meaning  of  iu^tCrifav 
and  tCnoav,  376;  no  violation  of 
scripture  analogy  in  this  interpre¬ 
tation,  378  ;  what  class  of  persons 
meant  in  the  words  “  the  rest  of  the 
dead,”  379 ;  it  means  the  pious 
dead,  379 ;  this  confirmed  by  the 
expression  “  this  is  the  first  resur¬ 
rection,” .  379 ;  this  idea  may  be 
taught  nowhere  else  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  381 ;  no  valid  objection  that 
it  supposes  some  saints  raised  to 
heaven  without  passing  through 
the  judgment,  381. 

F. 

Final  Cause  of  Varieties,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  P.  A.  Cbadboume,  348  ; 
varieties  produced  by  the  variation 
of  species,  348 ;  the  final  cause  of 
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vaHation  to  be  discussed,  348 ; 
discussion  to  be  confined  to  plants, 
849 ;  are  there  any  contrivances 
or  variations  of  form  in  plants  not 
required  for  the  plant  itself,  350  ; 
the  question  answered  in  reference 
to  several  plants,  350 ;  the  idea  ot 
beauty  most  prominent  in  certain 
plants,  352  ;  that  of  utility  of  fruit 
in  others,  352 ;  plants  divisible 
into  two  classes  with  reference  to 
these  ideas,  352  ;  some  plants  show 
in  themselves  the  change  which 
cultivation  will  produce,  353 ; 
plants  that  have  lost  the  power  of 
producing  seed  can  be  propagated 
by  slips,  353  ;  variation  most  com¬ 
mon  in  those  plants  which  are 
most  useful  for  cultivation,  353 ; 
variation  in  plants  to  be  primarily 
referred  to  the  good  of  the  plant 
itself,  355 ;  the  theory  that  the 
machinery  of  fruiting  is  for  the 
continuance  of  the  species  alone 
has  much  in  its  favor,  855;  yet 
there  is  a  higher  and  a  nobler  pur¬ 
pose,  356  ;  no  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  plant  in  the  provision 
made  for  the  increase  of  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  by  doubling,  358 ;  the 
cause  for  plant-variation  found 
mainly  in  the  wants  of  man  as  a  phys¬ 
ical  and  an  intellectual  being,358 ;  it 
presents  conditions  to  man  for  con¬ 
tinual  progress,  358 ;  the  develop¬ 
ment-theory,  to  what  extent  has  it 
an  atheistic  tendency,  359 ;  the 
scientific  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  plants  and  animals  on  our  earth 
one  as  to  facts,  361. 

Fisher,  Prof.  G.  P.,  article  by,  225. 

Free  Communion,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Sereno  D.  Clark,  449. 

G. 

Gentile  and  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Temple  of  Christ,  by  Dollinger, 
noticed,  881. 

Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
The,  article  on,  by  Prof.  George 
P.  Fisher,  225 ;  importance  of  this 
Gospel  and  the  question  of  its 
genuineness,  225 ;  nature  of  the 
assault  on  the  genuineness  of  this 
Gospel  by  the  Tubingen  school, 
326  {  suounary  of  the  arguments 


of  its  defenders  to  be  presented 
227 ;  sketch  of  the  latter  part  of 
John’s  life,  227 ;  the  external  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  genuineness  of  his 
Gospel,  228 ;  appeal  by  Mayer  to 
Jerome  and  Eusebius,  228;  testi¬ 
mony  of  Tertullian,  Clement,  and 
Irenaeus,  229 ;  that  of  Tatian,  232;  ' 
that  of  Justin  Martyr,  234;  the 
question  whether  Justin  quotes  from 
other  Gospel  histories  than  those  in 
our  canon,  235  ;  Justin’s  evidence 
unimpeachable,  236  ;  testimony  of 
Papias,  238  ;  this  genuineness  tac¬ 
itly  or  expressly  acknowledged  by 
heretics,  239 ;  by  the  Artemonites, 
239 ;  by  Marcion,  240 ;  Valentinus, 
242 ;  the  controversies  connected 
with  Montanism,  245 ;  morally  im¬ 
possible  to  discredit  the  tradition 
of  the  early  church,  247  ;  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  tradition  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  when  conclusive,  247;  very 
long  periods  covered  sometimes  by 
traditional  testimony,  248;  tradi¬ 
tional  testimony  specially  strong  in 
the  early  Christian  church,  249; 
the  number  of  the  early  Christian 
churches,  249  j  the  difliculty  of 
discrediting  this  traditional  testi¬ 
mony  very  obvious,  250 ;  the  early 
Christians  not  indifferent  in  regard 
to  their  scriptures,  252 ;  the  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
John’s  Gospel,  253;  the  manner 
of  the  claim  of  this  Gospel  to  be 
the  work  of  John  a  testimony  to 
its  truth,  253  ;  this  testimony  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  graphic  character  of 
the  narrative  and  other  indications 
of  the  author’s  immediate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  he  relates,  255 ;  the 
account  of  the  calling  of  the  disci¬ 
ples,  256  ;  of  the  last  supper,  256  ; 
of  the  resurrection,  258  ;  the  gen¬ 
eral  structure  jand  contents  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  biography  of  Christ  a 
proof  of  its  genuineness,  260 ;  the 
differences  between  John’s  Gospel 
and  the  synoptical  Gospels  very 
palpable,  261  ;  these  differences 
rather  a  proof  of  the  genuineness 
than  otherwise,  262  ;  particular 
discrepancies  — journeys  of  Chri^t 
to  Jerusalem,  263  ;  the  date  of  the 
crucifixion,  265  ;  the  paschal  con- 
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troversies  of  the  second  century, 
267 ;  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  269;  the  contrast 
between  these  and  those  found  in 
the  other  Gospels  not  such  that 
they  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  person,  270;  proof 
in  the  synoptical  Gospels  that  the 
fourth  Gospel  does  not  depart  in 
Christ’s  discourses  from  historical 
truth,  270;  no  objection  that  the 
discourses  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel 
are  similar  in  style  to  John’s  Epis¬ 
tles,  271 ;  falsehood  of  the  assertion 
that  these  discourses  were  written 
by  another  and  put  into  Christ’s 
mouth,  272 ;  the  Hellenic  culture 
and  the  theological  point  of  view 
of  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
not  an  objection,  273  ;  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  a  Jew,  273  ;  a  Gal- 
lilean  fisherman,  like  John,  could 
not  have  had  much  Hellenic  cul¬ 
ture,  275  ;  the  type  of  doctrine  in 
the  fourth  Gospel,  and  especially 
its  Christology,  do  not  prove  that  its 
author  was  not  a  Jew,  275;  the 
free  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  no  proof  that  its  author  was 
not  a  Jew,  276 ;  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  fourth  (^spel  may  have 
come  from  the  same  author,  277  ; 
the  impossibility  of  this  variety  of 
authorship  not  established,  278 ; 
if  it  could  be  it  would  not  show 
that  John  did  not  write  the  fourth 
Gospel,  280 ;  proof  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  this  Gospel  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter,  2b  1 ;  the  Tubingen  critics 
obliged  to  give  up  their  mythical 
theory  when  they  treat  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  282 ;  quotations 
from  Neander  on  this  point,  282. 

German  Theological  Literature,  not¬ 
iced,  219,  444,  887. 

Gillette’s  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Huss,  noticed,  207. 

God  the  Supreme  Disposer  and  Moral 
Governor,  article  on,  by  Enoch 
Pond,  D.D.,  838  ;  the  glory  of  God, 
the  great  end  of  all  his  works, 
838 ;  God  the  sovereign  and  su¬ 
preme  disposer,  839  ;  the  moral 
governor,  840  ;  definition  of 
moral  government,  840 ;  distinc- 
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tion  between  God’s  purposes  and 
his  law,  841;  his  moral  government 
in  relation  to  the  atonement, 
842 ;  importance  of  the  distinction 
between  the  purposes  and  the  law 
of  God,  845  ;  it  helps  to  harmonize 
some  apparently  discrepant  repre- 
sentatious  of  scripture,  in  wmch 
it  is  declared,  on  the  one  hand  that 
God’s  purposes  are  accomplished, 
and  on  the  other,  are  not,  845 ; 
various  methods  of  solving  this 
contradiction,  846  ;  is  best  solved 
by  the  distinction  between  the 
purposes  and  laws  of  God,  847 ; 
this  distinction  vindicates  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  God,  847 ;  all  compari¬ 
sons  drawn  from  merely  earthly 
relations  insufiicient,  849  ;  this 
dbtinction  would  heal  many  dis¬ 
putes  among  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians,  850 ;  it  is  important  in  order 
that  we  may  have  the  most  exalted 
conceptions  of  God,  852. 

Gospel,  The  Fourth,  its  genuineness, 
article  on,  225. 

H. 

Hucthinson’s  Music  of  the  Bible,  no¬ 
ticed  214. 

Hymns,  Methodist,  article  on,  127, 
284. 

Ingelovo's  Poems,  noticed  444. 

K. 

KaliscVs  Hebrew  Grammar,  noticed, 
879. 

Knapp's  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Eastern  Africa,  noticed,  428. 

L. 

LyeWs  Antiquity  of  Man,  noticed  21 1. 

M. 

Marsh's  Man  and  Nature,  noticed 
882. 

Millington's  Testimony  of  the  Hea¬ 
then  to  the  Truths  of  Holy  Writ, 
noticed,  880. 

Missionary  Atlas,  noticed,  884. 

Monasticism,  article  on,  384. 

N. 

Host's  Commentary  on  Matthew  and 
Mark,  noticed,  875. 
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NewhaUf  Prof.  P.  H.,  article  by, 
634. 

New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,  The, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Henry  N.  Day, 
673  ;  importance  of  logic,  673  ; 
claim  of  logic  to  be  the  science  of 
thought,  674 ;  Hamilton’s  labors  in 
logic,  675;  brief  statement  of  his 
improvements,  676;  his  improve¬ 
ments  of  great  value,  676 ;  bis 
lectures  strangely  immature,  677; 
dH  elided  improvement  in  logical 
notion,  to  be  disregarded,  677  ; 
Hamilton,  though  a  renovator,  yet 
a  true  conservative,  678 ;  value  of 
the  truth,  that  we  are  to  state  ex¬ 
plicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly, 
678  ;  all  the  laws  of  syllogism, 
reduced  to  a  single  canon,  679  ; 
Hamilton  has  cot  left  in  his  works 
an  actual  abrogation  of  all  the 
special  laws  of  syllogism,  680  ;  a 
proposition  always  an  equation  of 
its  subject  and  its  predicate,  681 ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  correlative 
and  counter  qualities  in  the  syllo¬ 
gism,  682  ;  ELamilton,  not  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  this  distinction  682  ;  a 
new  form  given  by  this  doctrine 
to  the  whole  development  of  logic, 

683  ;  Hmnilton’s  logical  lawrs 
suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive, 

684  ;  what  form  the  final  results 
of  his  labors  will  give  to  logic, 
684  ;  logic  will  be  limited  to  the 
formal  laws  of  thought,  648 ;  lo^c 
conversant  with  the  arts  of  the 
discursive  faculty,  687 ;  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  faculty,  687 ;  this  view 
of  its  nature  confirmed  by  the 
expositions  of  pychologists,  689; 
all  judgment,  nut  an  identifying 
act,  690 ;  the  Judgment  the  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  logic^d  science,  691 ; 
reasoning  but  a  derived  judgment, 
692 ;  the  science  of  logic  founded 
on  the  one  principle  of  identity, 
692 ;  a  system  of  logic,  therefore, 
should  determine  the  compass  and 
control  of  this  principle,  693  ;  the 
application  of  this  principle  pre¬ 
sents  a  threefold  aspect,  693 ;  the 
great  mistake  of  logicians  in  over- 
Kxiking  the  distinction  between 
the  verbal  statement  of  the  subject 


when  it  is  a  mere  object  and  when 
it  is  a  truth,  694 ;  division  of  reason¬ 
ings  into  mediate  and 
very  important,  but  often  oven- 
looked,  695 ;  the  principle  of  iden- 
tity  varied  in  its  application  by  the 
particular  object  to  which  it  ig 
applied,  696  ;  enumeration  of  the 
forms  of  universal  quality,  697  • 
the  Noetic  whole,  697  ;  the  math¬ 
ematical,  698 ;  the  substantial, 
698 ;  the  causal,  698 ;  necessity  <rf 
the  causal^  whole  essential  to  a 
perfect  logical  system,  700;  lode 
of  no  utility  except  as  applicimle 
to  objective  being,  701 ;  in  the 
application  of  the  l^cal  principle 
to  actual  induction  in  matters  of 
experience  the  same  diffimHieg 
to  be  encountered  as  in  deduction, 
703  ;  the  form  of  development 
which  logic  must  assume,  704; 
logic  a  pure  science  developed 
from  necessary  principles  by  nec¬ 
essary  method  705  ;  discnrnve 
lo^c,  the  science  of  thought  705 ; 
the  faculty  of  thought,  an  identi¬ 
fying  faculty,  705 ;  the  identifying 
facility  deals  only  with  wholes, 
706 ;  logic  should  develop  itself 
in  the  two  directions  of  substance 
and  cause,  707 ;  should  recognize 
the  distinction  of  reasoning  into 
mediate  and  immediate,  707 ;  the 
distinction  between  mere  objects 
and  mere  truths,  707 ;  logic  should 
settle  the  doctrine  of  modality, 
707  ;  should  perfect  its  doctrine 
of  methodology,  708. 

Nile,  Works  on  the  Discovery  of,  no¬ 
ticed,  425. 

O. 

Owen,  Prof  JJ.,  article  by,  362. 

P. 

Palestine  and  the  Desert,  Past  and 
Present,  article  on,  by  Lyman 
Coleman,  D.D.,  752  ;  Palestine, 
represented  in  the  Bible  as  a  land 
of  exuberant  fertility,  752 ;  every 
element  of  fertility,  ascribed  to 
the  land,  752 ;  this  seems  to  be  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  present 
aspect  of  the  land,  753 ;  forests 
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liave  much  to  do  with  feisty, 
755 ;  the  desert  and  the  peninsula 
once  more  densely  inhabited,  757 ; 
various  proofs  of  former  fertUity 
and  populousness  from  the  Bible 
and  from  travellers,  759  ;  the 
chanore  in  Palestine  not  greater 
thanm  other  lands  under  similar 
circumstances,  763  ;  the  African 
shores,  763 ;  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
704 ;  Spain  and  France,  704 ;  the 
effect  of  the  influences  which 
make  a  country  barren  of  the 
sources  of  supply  of  water,  767 ; 
quotation  from  Gibbon  in  regard 
to  change  of  temperature  in  Ger- 
tnany,  772 ;  this  process  of  deteri¬ 
oration,  going  on  in  all  the  East, 
777  ;  agency  of  forests  in  collect- 
in^  moisture,  778 ;  furnish  in  their 
leaves  a  boundless  evaporating 
surface,  779  ;  destruction  of  for¬ 
ests  must  therefore  make  a  coun¬ 
try  barren,  781 ;  the  humidity  of 
die  atmosphere  depends  on  the 
forests  of  a  country,  784  ;  changes 
in  the  productions  of  Palestine,  as 
showing  a  change  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  782. 

Parsons's  Satan's  Devices,  noticed, 

442. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Andrew  P.,  article  by, 
710. 

Peabod^s  Christianity  the  Religion 
of  Nature,  noticed,  215. 

PerUateuch,  its  Genuineness,  articles 
on,  551. 

Phdip.  iii.  1 1,  and  Rev.  xx.  4,  Exami¬ 
nation  of,  article,  365. 

Pond,  Enoch,  D.D.,  article  by,  838. 

Presbyterians,  Old  School,  their  Doc- 
rinal  AtttUude,  article,  65. 

Providence,  article  on,  584. 

Publications,  Recent,  noticed,  207, 

435,  669,  870. 

R. 

Ratolinson's  Five  Great  Monarchies 
of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  no¬ 
ticed,  435. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Monasticism, 
article  on  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D., 
384. 

Robbins,  Prof.  R.  D.  C,  articles  by, 
319,  551. 


S. 

Sandie's  Horeb  and  Jerusalem,  no¬ 
ticed,  667. 

Schaeffer,  Dr.  C.  F.,  article  by,  1. 

Schaff,  P.,  DD.,  articles  by,  384, 
855. 

Scudder^s  Life  and  Letters,  noticed, 
883. 

Sepp's  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land, 
noticed,  667. 

Serpent  of  Eden,  from  the  Point  of 
View  of  Advanced  Science,  The, 
^icle  on,  by  John  Dims,  D.D.,  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  article  to  show  that  the 
scriptural  view  of  the  serpent  is  not 
at  variance  with  modem  science, 
163 ;  students  of  the  Bible  too  of¬ 
ten  influenced  by  the  words  of  Jo¬ 
sephus,  164 ;  poetry  has  given 
wrong  impressions  of  the  serpent, 
165 ;  the  narrative,  attended  by 
many  difficulties,  167;  the  question 
whether  the  serpent  was  a  true 
serpent,! 6 7 ;  the  serpent  speaking 
with  the  woman,  a  great  difficulty, 
170  ;  is  the  serpent  more  cunning 
than  all  other  beasts,  173 ;  ser¬ 
pents  existed  before  Adam,  175; 
two  aspects  of  the  curse  i»t>- 
nounced  on  the  serpent,  177. 

ShediTs,  Prof.  W.  G.  T.,  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  noticed,  437. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  no¬ 
ticed,  435. 

T. 

Tercentenary  Monument  of  the  Heir 
delberg  Catechism,  noticed,  216. 

Theology,  is  it  an  Improvable  Sci¬ 
ence  f  article  on,  by  Leonard 
Withington,  D.D.,  787. 

Theology  of  the  Modem  Greek 
Church,  article  on,  by  Prof.  Al¬ 
bert  N.  Arnold,  816. 

Theories,  Modem  Scientific,  The 
hearing  of,  on  the  Tmths  of  Relig¬ 
ion.  710. 

Thompson,  J.  P.,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
425,  666. 

Tyler's  Jehovah,  the  Redeemer  God, 
noticed,  876. 

Tyler's  Christ  the  Lord,  noticed,  879. 
V. 

Varieties,  Final  Cause  of,  848. 
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W. 

WarrerCs^  Prof.  W.  F.,  Notices  of  Re¬ 
cent  German  Theological  LUera- 
ture,  219,  444,  887. 

Wesleg,  Charles,  and  Methodist 
Hymns,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Fred¬ 
eric  M.  Bird,  127 ;  Wesley,  the 
most  'prolific  of  hymnists,  compar¬ 
atively  unknown,  127 ;  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  hymns  quite  inaccessible  to 
orainary  readers,  128 ;  the  sub¬ 
ject  one  of  difficulty,  128;  the  in¬ 
terest  which  attaches  to  the  W es- 
leyan  poetry  not  due  merely  to 
its  intrinsic  excellence,  130 ;  the 
Wesleyan  hymns  intensely  alive 
and  thoroughly  practical,  131  ; 
incidents  of" Wesley’s  early  life, 
132  ;  his  proceedings  at  Oxford  in 
connection  with  his  brothers,  133; 
missionary  enterpiise  in  Georgia, 
135  ;  list  of  their  poetical  publica¬ 
tions,  137 ;  C.  Wesley’s  excellence 
as  a  poet  relatively  to  that  of 
Watts,  138;  his  poetical  style  very 
various,  139  ;  his  poetry  not  secta¬ 
rian,  140;  his  expressions  some¬ 
times  extravagant,  142 ;  his  views 
of  death,  143 ;  his  zeal  in  itiner¬ 
ant  labors,  144  ;  his  willingness  to 
be  contemned,  145  ;  his  character 
as  a  reformer,  146 ;  his  success, 
147;  employs  universal  means, 
148 ;  the  Wesleys  zealous  in  the 
promotion  of  psalmody,  149  ;  C. 
Wesley’s  ideas  and  language  some¬ 
times  incorrect,  149 ;  the  subject¬ 
iveness  of  his  mind,  151 ;  his  mar¬ 
riage,  154;  poems  growing  out  of 
his  courtship,  156  ;  his  life  in  the 
main  a  sad  one,  159;  his  convic¬ 
tion  '  of  the  realities  of  eternity, 
160 ;  his  trials  from  false  friends, 
161 ;  his  poem  written  a  little  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  162 ;  hymns  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  particular  occasions,  285 ; 
on  the  Lord’s  supper,  285 ;  on  the 
Trinity,  285 ;  incorrect  expressions 
on  doctrinal  points,  286  ;  C.  Wes¬ 
ley  as  a  polemic  poet,  288 ;  hymns 
on  God’s  everlasting  love,  his  most 
powerful  controversial  hymns,  289 ; 
nis  attempts  to  prove  and  ground 
the  doctrine  of  perfection,  293 ; 
this  doctrine  has  l^en  greatly  mis¬ 


understood,  294 ;  not  much  obwe. 
tionable  in  Wesley’s  doctrine  rf 
perfection,  295 ;  Wesleylio  lafito- 
dinarian,  296 ;  hymns  on  select 
passages  of  scripture,  297  ;  fane, 
ral  hymns,  298 ;  family  hymns,  801  • 
hymns  for  children,  303;  hymiw 
for  the  youngest,  305 ;  hymns  and 
sacred  poems  published  1749,306* 
standard  Methodist  collections  of 
hymns,  308 ;  the  present  collection 
of  the  American  Methodist  chnreh 
defective,  308 ;  the  collection  of 
the  Methodists  South,  809;  C. 
Wesley’s  hymns  not  all  fitted  ^ 
congregational  use,  809 ;  no  hymn 
writer  more  intellectual,  311 ;  the 
merit  of  his  productions  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  usefulness,  812; 
his  hymns  too  peculiar  and  distinct¬ 
ively  methodistical,  313 ;  they  are 
less  popular  on  account  of  the  sec¬ 
tarianism  and  bigotry  of  other 
sects,  315 ;  the  Meth^ists  them¬ 
selves  have  failed  in  their  duty  to 
Wesley,  316 ;  the  great  power  of 
Wesleyan  poetry  on  those  who  nse 
it,  817 ;  the  relative  excellence^ 
Watts  and  Wesley,  317. 

Whedon  on  the  WUl,  article  on,  hr 
Prof.  F.  H.  Newhall,  634 ;  modwn 
opinion  on  the  will  to  be  Ime^ 
reviewed,  635 ;  necessitarianiam, 
635 ;  freedomism,  637  ;  what  hiM 
been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Whe- 
don’s  work,  639 ;  the  essential  na¬ 
ture  of  the  will,  641 ;  the  plan  of 
the  work,  644  ;  his  views  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  644;  Prof. 
Haven’s  theory  of  freedom,  646; 
Whedon’s  definition  of  freedom, 
647;  the  infinite-series  objection, 
648;  natural  and  moral  ability, 

649  ;  powers  of  contrary  chmee, 

650  ;  nature  of  motive  infiuencei, 
651 ;  philosophical  necessity,  655; 
necessitarian  evasions,  658 ;  invar 
riable  sequences,  secured  cerbunty, 
659;  foreknowledge,  662;  necefr 
sitated  sin  and  virtue,  663 ;  podr 
tive  argument  and  concluaon, 
664  ;  the  work  one  of  importance 
and  value,  664. 

Withington.  Leonard,  Dr.,  articles 
by,  i80,  787. 


